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THE MARKET FOR DANUBIAN AND BALKAN 
PRODUCE 


IN the course of a recent debate in the House of Commons more 
than one member suggested that the British Government should 
take steps to “‘ bring economic appeasement to the Danubian 
countries in the spirit of the Van Zeeland Report.’’! In reply the 
President of the Board of Trade declared that 

“any rumours to the effect that the Government of this country 
are no longer interested in British trade in the south-eastern part 
of Europe are completely unfounded. The Government are of 
course anxious to develop in every possible and practicable way 
trade in that quarter of the world, and they will be glad to use any 
practical methods to develop it.’”* 

It has since been learnt that an Inter-Departmental Committee 
has been established to examine the question of British economic 
and financial assistance to the Balkan countries. It is, therefore, 
of considerable interest to examine, firstly, what are the main exports 
of South-Eastern Europe, and secondly, whence the potential 
markets—and in particular the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
and Italy—at present draw their supplies. 


A fuller survey of the resources of South-Eastern Europe was 
given in an earlier article.* The table on page 4 indicates very 
roughly the chief exports of the six Danubian and Balkan countries 
in 1937. The importance of certain items—particularly cereals— 
naturally varies from year to year. 


The table also shows the sterling value of the total exports of 
each country. This is particularly interesting as showing that none 
of the countries except Czechoslovakia exports goods to a greater 
value than £35 millions, which may be compared with the total 
imports into the United Kingdom in 1937 of £953 millions, into 
Germany of £444 millions, into France of £350 millions, and into 
Italy of £147 millions. Incidentally Italian imports were exceeded 
by both Belgian (£186 millions) and Dutch (£173 millions), which is a 
useful reminder of the possibilities of the smaller countries as markets 
for South-Eastern European produce. The wider their markets are 
spread the stronger the position of the Balkan and Danubian 
countries will be. In this connection the possible services of London 
as commercial and financial intermediary should be borne in 
mind, 





(1) Mr. G. Strauss. Hansard, June 15, 1938, col. 307. 

(2) Mr, Oliver Stanley. Hansard, June 15, 1938, col. 355. 

(3) “Germany and the Resources of South-Eastern Europe.” Bulletin of 
International News, April 23, 1938. This article also showed that since 1933 the 
German share of the trade of practically all the Danubian and Balkan countries 
has approximately doubled. The incorporation of Austria in the Reich has auto- 
matically increased the German share still further. Hungary, as well as Bulgaria, 
how depends upon the German market for approximately one-half of her exports, 
whilst the proportion for Yugoslavia, Greece, and Rumania is roughly one-third. 
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South-Eastern Europe : Leading Exports, 1937+ 


Total Value Chief Items (as percentages of total 
(£ millions) value). 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 84 Iron manufactures (13-0), Glass (6-6), Cotton 
yarn and tissues (5-7), Woollen yarn and 
manufactures (5°6), Copper and manuv- 
factures (5-3), Silk and silk manufactures 
(3°7), Paper (3-7), Others (58-4). 
HUNGARY - Wheat (10-6), Cattle (6-4), Electrical pro- 
ducts (4-8), Poultry and game (4:4), Pigs 
(4-1), Iron manufactures (3-2), Barley 
(3-2), Pork and lard (3-2), Feathers (3-1), 
Others (57-0). 
YUGOSLAVIA ... Timber (16-8), Live animals (11-3), Maize 
(11-1), Wheat (8-9), Copper (7-8), Meat 
(4:4), Hemp (3-3), Others (26-4). 
RUMANIA (1936) Mineral oils (41-3), Cereals (31-5), Timber 
(7-8), Live animals (5-0), Seeds and plants 
(3:6), Meat (3-1), Others (7-7). 
BULGARIA il Tobacco leaf (32-1), Wheat (13-0), Eggs 
(8-6), Hides and skins (5-8), Maize (3-5), 
Dead poultry (3-0), Others (34-0). 
GREECE - 17 Tobacco leaf (45-9), Raisins (14-9), Olives 
and olive oil (5-3), Hides and skins (3:4), 
Others (30-9). 

This table shows clearly that, apart from Czechoslovakia, these 
countries are mainly concerned to dispose of six main types of 
primary products—namely, cereals, livestock and meat, tobacco, 
timber, oil (Rumania), and metals (Yugoslavia). Czechoslovakia’s 
position as a predominantly industrial exporter is at present excep- 
tional. Yet it would be a mistake to ignore the development of 
secondary industries in the other five countries—a notable example 
being the electric light bulbs factory in Hungary, not to mention 
cotton textiles in all the countries concerned. In years to come 
these secondary industries, by developing export markets for their 
own products and the home market for agrarian produce, may help 
to relieve the present dependence upon exports of a few primary 
commodities. It is also important to remember that the table has 
deliberately not been overloaded ; for as a result certain items such 
as fruit and oilseeds do not appear, although they are of considerable 
present, and still greater potential, significance. Fruit exports in 
particular may develop at a time when the need for improved 
nutrition is being widely recognized. 

The second table shows the import—or in some cases export- 
surpluses in the chief commodities concerned of the four great 
Central and Western European Powers. Two questions remain to 





(1) Sources: Institut International de Commerce: Recueil de Statistique 
(monthly) ; Board of Trade: Foreign Trade and Commerce Accounts, December, 
1937 ; League of Nations : Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
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beanswered. How far do these countries at present provide markets 
for South-Eastern European produce? And at whose expense 
would their purchases from this area be expanded ? 


CEREALS. 


The cereals chiefly concerned are wheat and maize. The 
situation as regards these two grains differs appreciably in that 
all of the Western European Powers, except the United Kingdom, 
grow the great bulk of their own wheat, whereas Italy alone grows 
most of her maize herself, France supplying less than half her own 
requirements, whilst the United Kingdom and Germany depend 
almost entirely upon imports of maize. As a result, while the 
United Kingdom provides both a large and a stable market for 
wheat—taking over a third of the world’s exports—the requirements 
of the other three countries vary enormously according to the fate 
of their own harvests. Thus German and Italian imports of wheat 
were abnormally low in 1936, but abnormally high in 1937. 
Similarly France has actually been a net exporter of wheat in 
recent years. None of these countries ever import more than 
about a third as much as the United Kingdom. 


BRITISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND GERMAN IMPORT SURPLUSES 
OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES, 1936-37. 
(Export Surpluses in italics) 
(cf. Bulletin of International News, April 23, 1938, p. 331.] 
FRANCE ITALY 


1936 1937 1936 1937 
(in thousand metric tons) 


GERMANY 
1936 1937 


UNITED KINGDOM 
1936 1937 


Pork 


Ham, bacon and 
salted fat pork ... 


Tobacco re 
Timber (round) 
Timber (sa wn) 


Petroleum, etc. 


5,076 
6 


929 
108 
3,653 
756 
552 
121 
67 


362 
115 
337° 
5,025° 
31 
174 
26 
322 
120 
168 
231 
8,913 


(1) Thousand heads. 


(2) 1935. 


4,831 
5 


919 
60 
3,524 


711 
? 


? 


210 
I 
341 
57 
7iI 
It 
14 
35 
2 


30 
+14? 
465° 
+2 
141 
30 
85 
168 


34 
+299 
6,797 


438 
I 


125 
79 
748 
5 
17 
13 
I 


26 


533 
7 
39 
96 
167 
54 
23 


1,656 26 


3 
25 
21 
126 
165 
28 
41 

4 


3 
5 


23 
58 
15 
172 
208 
33 
391 
43 


10 
93 
1,495° 
1,060? 
499 
II5 
98 
54 
Ioo 
40 
966 
3,548 


1,219 
181 
242 
61 
2,159 
201 
45 
475 
32 


10 
97 


Sources: International Institute of Agriculture : International Year Book of 


atistics, and International Year Book of Forestry Statistics. 


Imperial 


: The Mineral Industry of the British Empire and Foreign Countries. 
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British imports of wheat in 1937 were valued at no less than 
£50,000,000, of which only {1,000,000 came from Rumania 
£19,000,000 were supplied by Canada, £12,000,000 by Australia and 
£7,000,000 by Argentina. In 1938 the Argentine share has dropped 
very greatly, whereas the United States having resumed her role of 
a heavy wheat exporter has secured at least 25 per cent. of the 
British market. France takes almost all her imported wheat from 
French North Africa (particularly Algeria) and Canada. Germany 
and Italy depend primarily on the great overseas suppliers, although 
Italy takes some of her wheat from Rumania, Hungary and the 
other Danubian countries. 

For maize the United Kingdom again represents over a third 
of the world import market. French, German, and Italian imports 
are normally a mere fraction of the British, although German 
imports were abnormally large in 1937 owing to the need to build 
up the pig population again after the wholesale slaughter of 1936. 
Of British maize imports valued at £21,000,000 in 1937 no less than 
£19,000,000 were supplied by Argentina, and South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia supplied practically all the remainder ; imports 
from Rumania amounted to only £150,000, although in 1938 they 
have trebled. The chief source of French maize imports is, rather 
surprisingly, Indo-China, very little coming from Rumania and 
Bulgaria. Germany and Italy, like the United Kingdom, both take 
their maize from Argentina, although Italy also takes a little from 
Yugoslavia and Rumania. 

Wheat and maize are the chief cereals concerned. Imports of 
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barley into Western Europe are considerably smaller ; but barleyg. 


is an important export product for Rumania. British imports oj 
£7,000,000 in 1937 were supplied principally by Iraq, the Unite 
States and Canada; i i 

although in 1936 they had amounted to £1,000,000. 

most of her imported barley from French North Africa and Poland 
a little coming from Czechoslovakia and Rumania. Germany take 


her barley from Argentina ; Italian imports come from TurkeygMentj 


Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, but these are very small. . 
Germany is the only country to import rye on any scale, chiefl 
from Poland. Oats are also relatively unimportant. 
LIVESTOCK AND MEAT. 


As regards the second main category of livestock and meat the 
Danubian countries are very interested in selling cattle, pigs am 
poultry and their products, but not at all in sheep or mutton an 
lamb. 
Here, even more than in the case of cereals, the United Kingdo 
dominates the world market. She imports at least three times 4 


many cattle as Germany or Italy and many times more than Francqj, 


The United Kingdom takes virtually all her £6,000,000 imports 
cattle from Eire, having continued to do so in spite of the Angl 
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[rsh economic war of 1932-7. Transport costs practically rule out 
the possibility of taking supplies from Central Europe or other more 
distant sources, although a small supply is taken from Canada. This 
dificulty does not apply so seriously to Germany ; but Germany 
takes two-thirds of her imported cattle from Denmark, and only 
part of the remainder come from Hungary. Italy, however, takes 
more than half her cattle imports from Hungary, and most of the 
remainder from Yugoslavia and Rumania. French imports of 
cattle are negligible. 

The United Kingdom imports approximately 75 per cent. of the 
world’s exports of beef—more than ten times as much as any other 
country. But she takes none at all from Europe, the whole quota 
being allotted to South America and Australia. Of British imports 
of chilled beef, amounting to £17,000,000 in 1937, the great bulk 
(13,000,000) came from Argentina, and the remainder from 
Uruguay, Brazil, Australia, and New Zealand. The same countries 
supplied £6,000,000 of frozen beef, although in this case Australia 
was the chief source. France, Germany, and Italy also take most 
of their beef from South America, but France has another important 
source of supply in Madagascar. 

As regards live pigs the United Kingdom is for once not the 

chief market, German imports being three times as large. Germany 
takes half her pig imports from Denmark and Poland, and very 
little from Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. The United Kingdom takes 
all her small imports from Eire, and France from North Africa. 
Italy, however, takes her small requirements from Yugoslavia 
Y@and other Danubian countries. 
For pig products the United Kingdom is once again an enormous 
market, taking over go per cent. of world exports. But the great 
bulk of the British imports consists of bacon (£29,000,000 in 1937), 
which the Danubian countries cannot supply. British pork imports 
of £3,000,000 in 1937 came chiefly from New Zealand, Australia, and 
Argentina. Lard imports to the value of {1,500,000 came almost 
entirely from the United States ; Hungary has, on occasion, supplied 
apart of the market but has now lost her position entirely. 

By comparison with cattle and pigs, poultry and game may 
eppear a minor item. But to the Danubian countries it is an 
important one and has more possibilities than other products. The 
gi uited Kingdom already takes one-third of her £2,000,000 imports 
if dead poultry from Hungary, whilst Yugoslavia’s share has 
ncreased since the sanctions period. Italy, too, takes poultry, both 
ve and dead, from the Danubian countries. 


TOBACCO. 


The third main product of which South-Eastern Europe has a 
se export surplus is tobacco. The marketing of this surplus 
‘a matter of vital importance for Greece and Bulgaria. Here 
he circumstances of the four Great Powers differ greatly. Italy, 
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France, and Germany all grow tobacco. But whilst Italy has 4 
net export surplus and France supplies more than half her own 
needs, Germany grows less than a quarter of her requirements, 
In 1936 more than one half of the tobacco exports of Greece and 
Bulgaria went to Germany. The United Kingdom and Germany 
are, therefore, the great importers, with France a bad third! 
The United Kingdom, in the first place, takes the great bulk of 
her tobacco from the United States—{14,000,000 out of a total 
of £18,000,000, practically all the remainder coming from Empire 
sources—India, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Canada—and 
cigars from Cuba. Germany, on the other hand, takes at least 
half her tobacco from South-East Europe—Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey—her other sources being the Netherlands, East Indies, 
and Brazil. France depends chiefly on her colonies—Algeria and 
Madagascar—and the United States, but she also imports from 
Hungary. Italy also takes a little tobacco from Greece and Bul- 
garia, but on balance she is herself an exporter. 

The reason for these differences is clear. The British smoker 
shows in the main a very strong preference for Virginian tobacco, 
where the Continental prefers Turkish or Egyptian. The British 
preference, however, may well be due largely to habit, and it is 
not unlikely that by the gradual introduction of Turkish tobacco 
into the popular makes of cigarette the taste of British smokers 
might insensibly be changed and the British market for Balkan 
tobacco appreciably expanded. It might be possible for France 
to take more, at the expense of her colonies ; but Italy is on balance 
an exporter. Germany seems, therefore, to be the natural market 
for Balkan tobacco. 

TIMBER. 

The fourth main export product of the Danubian countries is 
timber, of which Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania all have 
considerable surpluses. For the most part their timber is soft-wood, 
although Yugoslavia’s oak output is also important. As regards 
markets the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Italy, in that 
order of importance, are all considerable importers of timber. 
British imports of wood and timber in 1937 were valued at 
£62,000,000, of which the bulk came from Finland, the U.S... 
Canada, Sweden, Poland, and the United States, their shares ranging 
from £11,000,000 to £5,000,000. 

A very small share of the British market is supplied by Central 
Europe, although it is worth noting that imports from Yugoslavia 
(soft-wood as well as oak) have increased six-fold since 1933, doubling 
last year to £1,200,000. There seems to be no particular reason 
why this expansion should not continue, provided that transport 
facilities are available in Yugoslavia. Similarly it might be possible 
to market some Czechoslovak timber in the United Kingdom should 





(1) Although the U.S.A. is not included in this survey, it should be noted that, 
in 1936,of total U.S. tobacco imports, amounting to $29 million, 28-3 per cent. W® 
drawn from Greece and 27-9 per cent. from Turkey. 
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the German market fail; the quality is not equal to that of Baltic 
timber, but it is comparable to that of Polish. Imports of Rumanian 
timber might also be increased, although it is less accessible for the 
United Kingdom; its natural market is in the Mediterranean 
countries. 

Germany regularly takes a great deal of timber from Czecho- 
slovakia and also some from Rumania and Yugoslavia; but the 
U.S.S.R., Scandinavia, and Poland are also important sources of 
German supply. As regards France, for once her colonies do not 
yield supplies of any significance ; but she takes very little from 
Central Europe, depending chiefly on Scandinavia and the U.S.S.R. 
Italy, on the other hand, does take the bulk of her supplies from 
Central Europe. Moreover, hitherto Austria has been a very 
important source of supply so that following the embargo on the 
export of Austrian timber, the Italian market for the timber of the 
Little Entente countries may be appreciably expanded. 

OIL. 

Rumania is the only one of these countries—and indeed of all 
European countries—to produce oil on any substantial scale. But 
to her oil is of outstanding importance, representing over 40 per 
cent. of her total exports. Britain and France, however, are no 
less important consumers of oil. The consumption of each of them 
is approximately equal to Rumania’s output, whilst Germany’s is 
about half and Italy’s about one quarter. Neither Britain nor 
France, however, take much of their oil from Rumania, the propor- 
tion being about 4 per cent. in the case of Britain and 8 per cent. in 
the case of France. Of total U.K. imports valued at £48,000,000 in 
1937, 35 per cent. came from Venezuela and the Dutch West Indies, 
18 per cent. from Iran, 12 per cent. from the United States, 5 per cent. 
each from Trinidad and Mexico, and 4 per cent. each from Rumania 
and Iraq. France, on the other hand, takes no less than 40 per cent. 
of her total from Iraq—this being crude oil, whereas Rumanian oil 
is exported as a refined product. France’s chief other source of 
supply in 1937 were the United States (21 per cent.), Venezuela and 
Rumania (8 per cent. each), Peru (6 per cent.), and Colombia (5 per 
cent.). Unlike Britain and France, Germany takes a considerable 
proportion of her oil—approximately 25 per cent.—from Rumania 
chiefly by sea), another quarter coming from the Dutch and French 
possessions in Central America, and the remainder chiefly from the 
United States, Mexico, and the U.S.S.R. Italy, too, takes approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. of her oil from Rumania and another 25 per cent. 
from Central America and the United States respectively, the 
emainder coming chiefly from Iran, Iraq, Albania and the U.S.S.R. 

METALS. 

Apart from Rumania’s oil, the mineral resources of South- 

astern Europe! have been little developed. There are, however, 





(1) That is, not including Turkey. 
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very extensive resources of bauxite (the ore of aluminium) in Hungary 
and Yugoslavia, which are the third and fourth largest producers jn 
the world. Of the four Great Powers under consideration the only two 
possible markets are Germany and the United Kingdom, since France 
and Italy are both net exporters of bauxite. Germany is a very 
large importer of bauxite and already takes a considerable proportion 
of her supply from Hungary and Yugoslavia. Britain’s imports of 
bauxite, on the other hand, are very small (£300,000 in 1937), 
although she also imported aluminium to the value of £2,800,000 in 
1937, chiefly from Canada (the ore coming from British Guiana). [i 
would be possible for the United Kingdom to import bauxite from 
Yugoslavia, but the cost of transport from Hungary would be 
prohibitive. 

Apart from bauxite, Yugoslavia is the largest producer of copper 
ore in Europe and also produces considerable quantities of lead and 
zinc. As regards copper, Germany is a large importer of the ore, 
whilst all four Great Powers import copper metal. British imports 
in 1937 were valued at £23 millions, taken chiefly from Chile 
Canada, and Northern Rhodesia. France imports mainly from 
Chile, Belgium, and the United States; Italy from Chile, Central 
Africa, and the United States. German imports come chiefly from 
her western European neighbours representing presumably imports 
from overseas. 

Lead and zinc are also imported by all these countries, except 
that Italy is an exporter of zinc ore. The United Kingdom takes 
her lead (9,000,000 in 1937) chiefly from Australia, Canada, India 
and Mexico. She imports little lead ore. Germany, on the other 
hand, imports more ore than metal, and takes about 25 per cent 
of her lead ore imports from Yugoslavia, the remainder coming 
chiefly from Newfoundland, Australia, and the United Kingdom 
most of her lead metal comes from Mexico. France imports at 
even larger proportion of her lead ore from Yugoslavia and nearly as 
much from Turkey. Her lead metal she takes from Tunis, Belgium 
and Mexico. Italy, too, took most of her lead ore from Yugoslavia 
and Turkey in 1936, but in 1937 she diverted her purchases t 
France and Morocco. 

As regards zinc, the United Kingdom takes little ore (£700,000 
in 1937), but over £4,000,000 of metal, chiefly from Canada anc 
Belgium. Germany takes her ore from Newfoundland, Mexico, an¢ 
Australia, and her metal from Poland, Belgium, and Norway 
France takes a little zinc ore from Turkey and Yugoslavia, but mort 
from Mexico and Spain; her zinc metal she taxes from Belgium 
Norway, and Indo-China. 
. SUMMARY. 


To sum up, this survey shows that the countries which are 
present the principal sources of supply and might be chiefly affecte¢ 
by a diversion of purchases to South-Eastern Europe are Argentiné 
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and Uruguay, the British Dominions, the French Colonies (these 
three groups chiefly as regards cereals and meat) and the United 
States (chiefly tobacco and oil). It also clearly appears that while 
the United Kingdom and France at present draw only a small 
roportion of their supplies from South-Eastern Europe, a con- 
siderable proportion of Italian as well as German trade is already 
conducted with this area. 
B.S.K. 





THE PLAN FOR THE WITHDRAWAL OF 
VOLUNTEERS FROM SPAIN 


THE Resolution adopted on July 5 by the Non-Intervention Committee 
providing for the withdrawal of foreign volunteers from Spain, and for 
the granting of belligerent rights to the two parties in the civil war was 
published as a White Paper on July 11. Cmd. 5,793. An Annex, in 
seven parts, lays down the means by which the Resolution may become 
effective. 

The Resolution reaffirms the obligations of the existing Non-Inter- 
vention Agreement and extends them to cover the departure from and 
transit through Spain of persons whose activities there might prolong 
or embitter the conflict. It also ensures the application of all the 9 
points of the British Government’s plan of July 14, 1937, including the 
putting into operation of the plan for observation of the land and sea 
frontiers set out in the Annex to the Resolution of March 8, 1937. 

Finally, it extends the existing obligations of the countries signa- 
tories of the Agreement by prohibiting the carriage from any port to 
Spanish ports by ships having the right to fly the flag of their respective 
countries of arms or war material, the export of which to Spain was 
prohibited under the Non-Intervention Agreement. 

This Resolution will be carried by all the Non-Intervention Govern- 
ments as soon as the whole plan has been accepted by both parties in 
Spain. 


Effect to these objects is to be given in the manner indicated in 
the Annex, the first three parts of which reaffirm previous decisions as 
to what goods are contraband, and what constitutes a ‘‘ volunteer.”’ 

The Governments promise not to allow anyone to go to Spain who 
does not give a pledge to abstain from propaganda. 

Part 4 deals with the details of withdrawal. First, the two Counting 

Commissions are defined, and then the areas to which volunteers will be 
removed before counting. Evacuation areas will be established near 
Palamos, Cartagena, Malaga, and Cadiz, and volunteers will be moved 
to them at a steady rate of at least 2,000 a day. For this “‘ zero hour ” 
will be the day on which the Resolution is adopted, and the time-table 
will then be as follows :— 
_ By the 46th day the first daily quota of volunteers is to be drafted 
into evacuation areas, and on the 51st day the first drafts embarked 
lor home. By the rooth day the evacuation is to be completed (sick 
and wounded and prisoners excepted). 
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The 142nd day is the final day for the closing of the evacuation areas 
and the 147th the date of closing of the three branch establishments. 
The Commissions will withdraw on the 150th day, and be disbanded 
a week later. The completion of the whole operation of withdrawal 
is fixed for the 164th day. 

The Plan goes on to establish the means by which the two Com- 
missions would estimate the number of volunteers on each side. Then 
is laid down the method of repatriation. The combatants would be kept 
in camps until ships could carry them home ; then they would be taken 
(according to their nationality) either to London, Hamburg, Lisbon, 
Marseilles, or Genoa. From these ports they would be distributed to 
their countries of origin. 

Next as to the financial arrangements. These are grouped in four 
main funds, covering the cost of observation, the administration of the 
withdrawal scheme, the cost of sea transport, and the special observation 
at ports, as distinct from that at sea. 
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As to the time at which belligerent rights shall be granted the following 
are the arrangements :— 

The participating Governments agree that the International Com- 
mittee shall have authority to place on record their opinion that “ the 
arrangements for the withdrawal of foreign nationals are working 
satisfactorily, and that this withdrawal has, in fact, made substantial 
progress,’ and to request the chairman to notify both Spanish parties 
that each of the Government parties to the Non-Intervention Agreement 
recognizes that both of the parties possess a status which justifies them 
in exercising belligerent rights at sea in the manner indicated in Part 5 
of the present document, when 10,000 volunteers have been evacuated 
from whichever party the Joint Commission find to have the smaller 
number of foreign volunteers, and consequently when a proportionately 
larger number of foreign volunteers have been similarly evacuated from 
the party found by the Joint Commission in the report referred to above 
to have the larger number of foreign volunteers. 

Belligerent rights would allow both sides to stop ships and inspect 
them; but: 

“ The two parties in Spain will give an understanding that, except 
in the special cases referred to in paragraph 106 below, they will allow, 
both on the high seas and in territorial waters, the unmolested passage 
to and from Spanish ports of ships having the right to fly the flag of any 
of the countries the Governments of which are parties to the Non- 
Intervention Agreement, where such ships are (a) carrying Observing 
Officers appointed by the Board, or have been granted a certificate in 
lieu thereof under the provisions of paragraph 132 below, and () are 
flying the pennant of the Board.” 

Paragraph 106 reads :—‘ The special cases referred to above are 
those in which the ship in question is engaged either in unneutral service 
or in breach of a blockade which has been duly notified and is effectively 
maintained.” 

This last point is explained more fully in para. 108, as follows — 

In accordance with the existing recognized rules of international 
law it will be understood that if, where a blockade of a specified portion 
of the coast of Spain or of the Spanish Dependencies, or of the Spanish 
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Zone in Morocco, has been duly notified and is effectively maintained 
by either of the parties in Spain, any ship, having the right to fly the flag 
of any of the countries the Governments of which are parties to the 
Non-Intervention Agreement, passing to such coasts has no knowledge, 
actual or presumptive, of the blockade, the Spanish naval forces will be 
free to inform such a ship that a blockade is in force and to order her not 
to proceed to any port situated within the portion of coast under blockade. 
Ifany such ship, after having received such an order, nevertheless attempts 
to proceed to such a port, the naval forces of the Spanish party concerned 
will be entitled to treat the ship as engaged in breach of blockade. 

Each of the participating Governments reserves the right to protect 
ships having the right to fly its flag against the exercise by either of the 
Spanish parties of belligerent rights except in the manner provided, 
or against any misuse of the provisions. It is also made clear that 
belligerent rights, when accorded, may be exercised by the use of warships 
or aircraft over ships at sea only in accordance with the rules governing 
such exercise. 


The next point dealt with is as to how observation is to be maintained. 
Apart from the Portuguese frontier, observed by British officers, there 
are to be goo international observers; 150 on the French frontier, 
6 at Gibraltar, and 560 at sea, with others stationed within the ports 
at Bilbao, Huelva, Cadiz, Malaga, Cartagena, Alicante, Valencia, and 
Barcelona. 

Air observation is also specially provided for, and explained in 
paragraph 170, as follows :— 

“ The participating Governments agree in principle that there should 
be established a system of air observation over the Spanish frontiers if, 
on further investigation, it is found possible to evolve such a system which 
would be practicable and effective as regards both sea and land frontiers. 
As a preliminary to the establishment of such a system the International 
Committee agree to appoint two Air Staff Officers, one to be attached to 
the staff of the Chief Administrator Sea Observation, and the other to 
the staff of the Chief Administrator in France.” 


Note-—The countries the Governments of which are parties to the Non-Inter- 
vention Agreement are the. following: Albania, Belgium, U.K., Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Eire, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Sweden, Turkey, U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH AT KETTERING 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN, speaking at Kettering on July 2, referred to 
the large part taken up by foreign affairs in the thoughts of people all 
over the world, and said that everywhere they were asking themselves 
the question : “‘ Are we to be allowed to live our lives in peace, or are we 
to be plunged against our will into war ? ” 

When he looked round he was appalled at the prospects. Almost 
every week they heard rumours of war on this question or on that in 
other parts of the world, and all the principal nations were spending 
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their precious savings on devising and manufacturing the most efficient 
instruments for the destruction of one another. He said he had been 
thinking of the cost in lives, suffering. and money of the last war, which 
they and their allies had been telling themselves they won. Certainly 
they had succeeded in preserving their freedom, and “‘ if our liberties were 
in danger again, and if we were sure that there was no other way of 
preserving them except by war, we would fight again.”” But when he 
thought of the 7 million young men killed and the 13 million maimed and 
mutilated he was bound to say again what he had said before—that in 
war there were no winners, but all were losers. It was those thoughts 
which had made him feel that it was his prime duty to strain every nerve 
to avoid a repetition of the Great War in Europe. 

Ever since the war in Spain began the Government had realized the 
danger in the situation, and it was because of that that they decided on 
the policy of non-intervention. They had had endless difficulties in that 
policy, but in spite of them, and in spite of the sneers of the Opposition, 
they had succeeded in their main objects. ‘“‘ We have kept other countries 
out of the war, and to-day, at long last, the British plan for the with- 
drawal of foreign volunteers has been accepted.” 

After referring to the bombing of British ships and the warning given 


them that it would be impracticable to protect them in territorial waters | 


he pointed out that the risks run by them meant that the rates of freight 


paid them were very high, as much as four or five times the ordinary 7 


rates, and he went on :— 


‘“‘T would like to put this question to you. We have given this © 
warning. If in spite of it and for the sake of making these profits | 


these shipowners still send their ships to these waters and then get 


bombed, is it reasonable that we should be asked to take action 7 
which might presently involve not only them but you in the horrors | 
of war which I have been trying to describe, and you are not getting 7 


any profits at all?” 


Not that they condoned bombing of ships from the air, or recognized } 


an aerial blockade of ports, and they had made numerous protests to 
General Franco. He had replied with emphatic assurances that it had 
never been the intention of his Government to single out British ships 
for attack, and that when they were hit it was owing to the height from 
which the bombs had to be dropped. ‘‘I must admit,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain, “I find it a little difficult to reconcile that explanation with 


some of the facts which are known to us, but perhaps, after all, Franco's 


airmen do not always rigidly adhere to their instructions.”’ 

Much the best solution would be the cessation of hostilities, and if 
they could ever see any prospect of offering their services to bring this 
about they would not let the opportunity pass. 

Their efforts to maintain peace had already completely changed 
the atmosphere on the Continent for the better, and he did not believe, 
he said, that the British people wanted them “ to substitute for that 
attitude one of challenge and aggression which may sound very heroic, 
but which is apt to involve us in frightful consequences.” 

The stronger a country was the more it could afford to be patient and 
even generous, and “ in our view, our strength should be kept in reserve 
until we are satisfied that only by its use can we preserve our vital 
interests.” 
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Referring to the nation’s food supplies he said: ‘‘I have seen it 
said that we ought ourselves to grow at home all the food that we need, 
and I want to give you a reason or two why I think that is the wrong 
point of view. I am assuming that we could, but I think we should find 
ita costly experiment. But if we could, what would happen? The first 
thing would be that we should ruin those Empire and foreign countries 
who are dependent on our markets. And the next thing would be, of 
course, that as their purchasing power had been destroyed those markets 
would no longer be able to buy our manufactures from us. Up, therefore, 
would go our unemployment figures, and the unemployed in turn would 
have to reduce their purchases of the farmers’ products. And so in the 
end the final sufferer would be the farmer himself.” 

The idea that they could be starved out in war seemed to him 
entirely fallacious, as they could depend on the Navy and the Mercantile 
Marine to keep open the trade routes. But there were two precautions 
they must take : first, provide against the dislocation which might occur 
after an air attack, and keep reserves to tide over this emergency period. 
These reserves had been laid in. Second, they could ease the strain on 
the Navy by reducing the amount of cargo space required, and could do 
this by increasing in war time the amount of food they grew. Plans were 
already worked out to function immediately for increasing the amount 
grown at home. 

The object of their agricultural policy was to give the farmer some 
measure of security, but it was no use putting forward measures which 
did not carry public assent with them. As to industry, there was no 
ground for pessimism. Things were looking up in America, and in 
Great Britain they had carried through in recent years a great industrial 
development. 


Turning to the defence programme, Mr. Chamberlain said the ship- 
yards had got a tremendous number of warships to build, and they were 
beginning to see the results to-day in powerful new cruisers and destroyers, 
while the enormous programme of battleship construction would ensure 
their continued supremacy in capital ships. 

As to the Air Force, he could not give details of the additions made, 
but they were impressive, and there was no cessation of their efforts to 
increase their strength. 

Lastly, as to air raid precautions, if an emergency arose there would 
beno lack of willing helpers, but they would not know what todo. They 
therefore wanted people who were willing to learn now. These prepara- 
tions did not mean that war was imminent; they did not mean that 
war Was even coming at all. It would not come if they could help it, 
but “ we have to recognize that aerial warfare has introduced new con- 
ditions, and that it has involved the general population in war in a way 
quite different from the time when wars were carried on only by armies 
and navies. We cannot any longer make our preparations by building 
Warships or training troops in some remote and isolated spot ; we have to 
take the public into our confidence.” 

These were nothing more than manifestations of prudence and 
common sense, and they must remember that what they were doing about 
ar raid precautions was being done in a great many countries. ‘ As 
surely the effect upon all the peoples must be the same ; it must make 
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them realize what war would mean to-day to their kith and kin if it came. 
This surely must strengthen their determination to avoid a conflict if that 
be possible, and it would be quite a mistake to suppose that public 
opinion has no effect even in countries which are governed by dictators,” 
In conclusion, he said there was one thing which did help them to 
keep up their courage and strength, and that was the consciousness that 
they had behind them the support, trust, and confidence of the nation. 





THE EVIAN CONFERENCE ON REFUGEES 


THE Conference called at the instance of the President of the United 
States to consider the problem of refugees opened at Evian on July 6. 
Thirty-two countries were represented, M. Bérenger being in the chair. 

Mr. Myron Taylor (U.S.A.) proposed that the persons coming within 
the scope of their work should be persons who had not already left 
Germany but who wished to emigrate owing to the treatment they had 
received for their political opinions, religious beliefs, or racial origin, 
and persons who had already left for this reason and were in process of 
migration. 

Any organization set up would be complementary to the existing 
Nansen Office and the League organization presided over by Sir Neill 
Malcolm. He outlined his Government’s proposals, saying they had 
increased the quota to 20,000 from Germany and over 7,000 from Austria. 

He emphasized that discrimination and pressure against minority 
groups and the disregard of elementary human rights were contrary to 
the principles of civilization. The problem was no longer one of purely 
private concern. It was one for inter-governmental action. If some 
Governments were to continue to toss large sections of their populations 
lightly upon a distressed and unprepared world then there was “ catas- 
trophe and human suffering ahead which can only result in general unrest 
and in general international strain which will not be conducive to the 
permanent appeasement which all people earnestly desire.” 

Lord Winterton made it clear that the British Government were 
stretching their policy as far as they could in view of the existence of 
their own problem of unemployment, and said they would consider 
applications from refugees who wished to establish themselves per- 
manently and could make a useful contribution to industrial life by 
starting some new enterprise. 

He considered that the problem would be insoluble unless the 
countries of origin made their contributions also, and did not deprive the 
refugees of their means. As far as Britain was concerned the measures 
of alleviation must be restricted to refugees from Germany. He also 
suggested the possibility of admitting refugees to certain overseas tert! 
tories. Many were already overcrowded or unsuitable, and in others 
local political conditions hindered any considerable immigration. Nevel- 
theless, the Government hoped that some of their colonial territories 
might be able to take a part in solving the problem and, in particular, 
they were examining the possibilities in certain of the East African 
territories. 

The Norwegian delegate (the head of the Nansen Office) remarke' 
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that the creation of a new organization would be justified only if, with 
the great weight of the U.S.A. behind it, it took steps to induce the 
German Government to allow Jews to take out of Germany at least part 
of their property. 

The Conference was attended by three representative Austrian 
Jews, sent by the German authorities, one of whom was the head of the 
Jewish community in Vienna. They were understood to have brought 
with them a declaration made by the Reich Government with specific 
demands for the reception by other countries of 40,000 more refugees 
before the Autumn. 

Lord Winterton announced the intention of his Government to 
ratify the convention drafted by the refugee organization of the League 
at the earliest date possible (August 9) and to extend it to refugees from 
Austria. 


On the next day, July 7, the speakers were the delegates of Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, and the Netherlands. 

The Argentine delegate said they had admitted 270 Jewish refugees 
for every 100 received by all the other South American countries put 
together, and 150 for every 100 received in the U.S.A., with its population 
10 times as great. 

The Brazilian delegate claimed that his country had pursued a very 
liberal immigration policy in the past, but pointed out that at present 
there was much urban unemployment, and his country required that 
80 per cent. of its immigrants should be agriculturists or craftsmen in 
callings associated with agriculture. He promised the fullest co-operation 
of his Government, however, within the framework of their own immi- 
gration policy. 

The delegate of Australia pointed out that his country had no room 
for an increase of indigent urban workers, and hinted that only Englishmen 
were wanted there. 

The Conference decided to set up a Technical Sub-Committee under 
Judge Hansson to which each State should submit a statement of the 
number and types of refugees it was prepared to take. It was composed 
of delegates of Brazil, Canada, Chile, Great Britain, France, Haiti, 
Holland, Switzerland, and the U.S.A. 

A Committee was also appointed to investigate the possibilities of 
settlement in Uganda. Another Sub-Committee began the examination 
of memoranda submitted by voluntary organizations, such as the World 
Jewish Congress, the Jewish Agency for Palestine, and the Federation of 
Emigrants from Austria. Twenty-two organizations in all submitted 
memoranda. 

That of the Emigrants from Austria proposed the formation of an 
emigration fund with Government subsidies and facilities for permanent 
settlement overseas. 


At the meeting on July 10 the delegates of Latin-American States 
explained the attitude of their Governments, and all made it clear that 
they could not permit mass migration such as would dislocate their own 
labour markets or establish a particularist community within their 

rders, 

M. Ypes, Colombia, asked whether it would not be possible to set 
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up a juridical sub-committee to enquire whether a State could arbitrarily 
take away the nationality of a whole section of its citizens and render 
them stateless in circumstances in which no other State could be obliged 
to accept them ; also, whether it had the right to force on other States 
the citizens it wished to get rid of in consequence of its own disastrous 
internal policy. 

Sir Neill Malcolm, High Commissioner for Refugees coming from 
Germany, warned the Conference that there was little chance of any 
large-scale settlement being carried through in any of the oversea 
countries. In his opinion there was no opening for the private organiza- 
tions to do anything effective in that direction. 

It would be far easier for both the Dominions and other countries 
to receive considerable numbers of aliens if they were introduced as 
individuals capable of finding occupation and becoming assimilated. 
Infiltration was likely to produce better results than mass migration. 

He said that since 1933 some 150,000 people had left Germany, 
and of these 120,000 had found asylum, leaving about 30,000. This 
figure was more or less constant because others came from Germany to 
fill the places of those who moved on. The most promising course 
was, therefore, to help the private organizations in their existing activities. 

For successful emigration three conditions were necessary—land, 
training,and money. According to the Jewish Colonization Organization, 
to settle a family on land already available a maximum of {1,000 was 
required, and such an advance could be recovered with interest in an 
average period of fourteen years. 

Trained experts, such as doctors, engineers, and lawyers, could be 
settled more cheaply, and the real difficulty was with the less well- 
educated masses, who ought to leave Europe. 


At the public meeting on July 11 a joint declaration was made by 
the delegates of Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama, agreeing 
to the setting up of a permanent committee which would work in a 
European capital. They said they would consult their Governments 
as to the manner and the conditions under which they might accept the 
refugees assigned to them, provided that all the other Governments 
represented also undertook to accept a similar percentage computed so 
as to correspond with the territorial extent of each country, and 
irrespective of any refugees admitted before the Conference took place. 

The delegates also said they could not bring in or settle refugees 
at their own expense, and could not accept traders or intellectuals. 

The Swiss delegate said that about 4,000 Austrians had come to 
Switzerland. They were willing to take refugees on trial for a certain 
time on their way to final settlement overseas, but could not receive 
any large number permanently. 


The Conference completed its general discussion, and agreed in 
principle on the question of setting up a standing inter-governmental 
organization. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Australia 

July 2.—A new trade agreement with Japan was announced, to 
remain in force for I year, and limited to Australian wool and Japanese 
textiles. Japan would issue permits allowing Australia to provide two- 
thirds of Japan’s wool imports up to 500,000 bales and three-quarters 
of the imports in excess of that figure. 

Australia undertook to admit 51,250,000 square yards of cotton and 
rayon piece goods. 

July 4.—The Government were understood to have received applica- 
tions from nearly 4,000 German and Austrian Jews to enter Australia as 
permanent settlers. 


Bolivia 

July 9.—A draft agreement providing for arbitration on the frontier 
dispute with Paraguay was initialled in Buenos Ayres. The Presidents 
of the 6 neutral States of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, the U.S.A., and 
Uruguay were designated as arbitrators, and empowered to delegate 
their powers. 


Brazil 

July 6.—It was learnt that many thousand Germans had booked 
passages to Germany for the next 2-3 months, 7,000 having arranged to 
go from Rio Grande do Sul alone. Many thousand Italians were also 
leaving. (President Vargas’ decree in May had placed many restrictions 
on the activities of foreign communities, owing to Nazi political activity.) 


Canada 

July 1.—In reply to a statement by Mr. Bennett that the Government 
had refused a British request for the establishment of a training school 
for airmen in Canada, the Prime Minister pointed out that Canadian 
Governments had long ago settled the constitutional principle that there 
could be no military establishments in their territory except they were 
owned, maintained, and controlled by the Government. 

In the case of actual war, however, a country might have to permit 
its partners and allies to operate military establishments and forces within 
its own territory from strategic or technical considerations. 

The Minister of Defence said there had not been any communication 
on this subject from the British Government, and declared that at all 
times there had been full co-operation with Great Britain. 

Mr. Bennett repudiated emphatically the statement that the ancient 
partner upon whom Canada had leaned all these years was not to be 
permitted to provide effective means for maintaining, not her life, but 
the life of the whole Commonwealth. ‘‘ When Great Britain goes,” he 


declared, “ we go.” 


July 5.—Speaking at a Conservative Convention at Ottawa, Senator | 


Meighen, the former Premier, declared that there was no such thing as 
the separate, independent defence of Canada, and quoted the Minister 
of Defence’s statement of March 24 that the main deterrent against 
attack on Canada by a European Power was the British Fleet. As to 
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ossible help from a friendly fleet in the Pacific his view was that the 
first line of defence of the U.S.A., as of Canada, was the British Empire. 

July 6.—The Prime Minister announced that the Government had 
offered to the British Government the facilities of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force for training British R.A.F. pilots. He said Canada had never 
declined to offer facilities for training, but the Government took the line 
that aviation schools should be under the authority of the Canadian 
Minister of Defence. 

Co-operation with the rest of the British Commonwealth was not 
at issue, the question being solely that of the best means of such co- 
operation. 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 30.—The Ambassadors of Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
Sweden, and Switzerland all passed through Hong-Kong. 

July 5.—The German military advisers to the Government, number- 
ing 26 in all, left Hankow for Canton. 

July 6.—Chiang Kai-shek issued a manifesto to the Japanese people 
reading, ‘‘ Stop the madness of your military leaders and pursue peace 
and friendship with China in order to end the reign of bloodshed.”’ 

In another, addressed to friendly nations, he said, ‘‘ Chinese resistance 
shall not cease until Japan withdraws her invading forces and we recover 
our territorial and administrative rights.” He asked for concerted 
action by the world in an endeavour to check the “‘ way of an aggressor.”’ 

July 7—In a broadcast to the nation Chiang Kai-shek said “‘ We 
shall fight to the finish even if there is only one inch of territory left and 
only one Chinese living. Our objective is well defined : we want to protect 
our territorial integrity and sovereignty. . . . Come what may, our 
determination is final.’’ 

July 9.—The Japanese authorities in Shanghai announced that 
all large Chinese-owned factories in the parts of Central China in Japanese 
occupation would be allowed to resume working, but under joint Sino- 
Japanese management. 


Sino-Japanese War 


PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 


June 29.—Chinese guerillas were reported to be moving towards 
Shanhaikwan in force, coming from the hills north-west of Peking. 
Japanese reinforcements from Manchukuo arrived at Shanhaikwan. 

June 30.—Large bands of guerillas were reported to be active along 
the eastern section of the Lunghai Railway. Other irregulars were 
active north-east of Peking, within 20 miles of the city. 

July 9.—The Japanese claimed to have driven Chinese guerillas out 
of several towns in South-west Shantung and Northern Honan. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


June 28.—The Japanese reported the destruction by the Chinese 
of the dykes on the Talien River (forming part of the Grand Canal) and 
the flooding of a large area in Central Kiangsu. 
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Two hundred foreigners left Hankow for Kowloon. 

June 29.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Siangkow, on the 
river just below Matung, but the Japanese landed troops on the north 
bank, and they also made progress in the advance on Taihu, some 50 
miles west of Anking. 

The Chinese accused the Japanese of using poison gas in the attack 
on the Matung forts. 

June 30.—The Chinese admitted the loss of Matung, but claimed that 
no Japanese warship had yet passed the boom. 

July 1.—Another boom was placed at Hukow, just below Kiukiang, 
at the junction of Lake Poyang and the Yangtze. 

Fighting between Japanese forces and Chinese guerillas was reported 
from the area south-west of Shanghai. 

July 3.—Ten Chinese bombers raided Anking, but, according to 
Japanese reports, were all brought down, and found to have been flown 
by Soviet pilots. 

Japanese warships passed the Matung boom and landed troops at 
Pengtseh, between there and Hukow. 

The Chinese claimed to have sunk an aircraft carrier with 5 ‘planes, 
and 2 destroyers, near Anking. The Japanese denied this. 

July 4.—Nanchang was raided by over 50 Japanese ’planes and an 
air battle took place in which the Japanese claimed to have destroyed 
54 Chinese machines with the loss of only one. Loyang was also bombed. 

July 5.—The Japanese captured Hukow, and their aircraft bombed 
Kutang, on the shores of Lake Poyang, and the forts near Kiukiang. 

July 6.—General Hata, in a statement at Shanghai, said that the 
territory in their grasp consisted of one-third of China, and if they took 
into consideration industry, trade, communications, etc., one-half of 
the country was theirs. 

They would pursue the campaign “‘ until the present Hankow régime 
collapses,” and he claimed that Japan had often sacrificed strategic 
advantages in order the better to respect the interests of neutral Powers, 
and had openly taken prompt steps to redress incidents to the satisfaction 
of the nations concerned. 

July 9.—Chinese aircraft raided Anking and claimed to have 
destroyed 50 Japanese planes and to have damaged 5 warships. 

The Japanese asked foreign Powers to withdraw their warships and 
merchantmen from the Yangtze between Hukow and Huangshihkang 
(halfway between Kiukiang and Hankow). 

A force of Chinese guerillas 40,000 strong was reported to be active 
70 miles south-east of Nanking. 

Japanese raiders bombed the Chinese positions on the Yangtze 
above Kiukiang, and destroyed 12 aeroplanes on the ground at Hengyang, 
in Hunan. 

July 10.—Kiukiang was shelled by Japanese warships, two of which 
the Chinese claimed to have sunk. 

Nanchang was raided by Japanese planes and much damage done. 

South China. 

June 30.—The Chinese reported the withdrawal of the Japanese 
who had landed at Swatow. 

July 1.—Swatow was raided by g aeroplanes flying very high, and 
many civilians were killed. 
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July 2.—A second raid on Swatow was reported to have brought the 
casualties for the two days up to 600 dead and over 1,000 wounded. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


July 11.—The Japanese authorities in Shanghai warned the other 
Powers of their intention to bomb 7 areas in Central China, and urged 
neutrals to evacuate Kiukiang, Nanchang, Changsha, Ikiawan (near 
Chuchow), Yochow, Hankow, and Sinyang (on the Peking-Hankow 
line). 

The naval spokesman said the neutrality of the French Concession 
at Hankow would be respected. 

The British Consulate at Hankow issued a statement, pointing out 
that it was “‘ up to the Japanese to take all precautions,” and there was 
no question of the evacuation of British residents. The American 
official attitude was understood to be the same. 

At Kiukiang all the foreign residents went on board British and 
U.S. gunboats, which moved up river when the town was shelled and 
bombed. 


Czechoslovakia 


June 27.—A German aeroplane landed near Budweis and the pilot 
was detained. He said he had lost his way on a flight from Ulm via 
Frankfurt to Erfurt. 

June 30.—President Benes, speaking in Prague, said, “I am con- 
vinced that in the near future we are going to solve the nationality 
question justly and reasonably, and that we shall emerge from the present 
crisis stronger than before. . . . We are going to the limit of what is 
permissible. I am sure that European peace can be preserved. We 
want our country to have peace and individual liberty.” 

A meeting was held at Bratislava convened by Dr. Hletko, head of 
the Slovak League in the U.S.A., but all the parties in Slovakia except 
Dr. Hlinka’s Clerical Party refused to attend. It was stated that the 
American Delegation, by backing the Clerical Party’s claim for autonomy, 
had forfeited the confidence of the other Slovaks which it had enjoyed 
on its arrival. 

Protest to the Government by the Reich Government re insults to 
Herr Hitler. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

July 2.—The German Bund (a forbidden organization on strictly 
Nazi lines) held a meeting at Komatau, attended by 90,000 people. Herr 
Henlein, in an address, said he was grateful to Providence for having been 
chosen to rescue the Sudeten Germans from the slough of oppression and 
for being able to secure for them the liberty and the rights which belonged 
to them. Thanks to their efforts the Sudeten Germans, from being an 
— quantity, were now being brought into the limelight of world 
politics. 

_ July 11.—German press attacks on the Government. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

Several violations of the frontier by German aircraft were reported. 

Herr Frank, deputy leader of the Sudeten Party, told the foreign 
press that it was erroneous to believe there were any real negotiations 
between the Government and the Party. The latter’s programme had 
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been laid down by Herr Henlein at Carlsbad on April 24, and the various 
demands in it had not been taken as basis for the negotiations. What 
had happened so far was just reconnoitring. 


Egypt 

June 30.—The Prime Minister made a statement for the British 
press in which he emphasized that “a firm belief in democracy was one of 
the distinguishing features of the present generation in Egypt, and both 
King and people share this belief.” 

The recent Ministerial changes were intended to set democratic 
principles on a sound national basis. They would not, he declared, 
allow Parliament to be the guise of autocracy. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 29.—A decree was published authorizing the Bank of France 
to buy and sell short-term State bonds, and provide paper suitable for 
discount, enabling it to pursue an “‘ open market ”’ policy. 

Numerous other decrees concerned a wide range of subjects, including 
gold production in the colonies, exploitation of hydro-electric resources, 
the death penalty for spying, abolition of the penal settlement in Guiana, 
the revision of the laws of inheritance, and tax relief in order to encourage 
building. 

July 1.—Decrees were published giving the Sireté Nationale addi- 
tional powers for the supervision of foreigners living in France. (The 
number had grown from 800,000 in 1913 to 3 million.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 30.—Signature of protocol re increase of treaty limit of naval 
tonnage. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) The Government 
stated that the tonnage of their new capital ships would not exceed 
35,000 tons unless another Continental Power went beyond that figure. 

The Premier and the Foreign Minister discussed the Spanish question 
with M. Blum, who represented, on behalf of the Socialist Party, that the 
closing of the frontier was a mistake from every point of view. Both 
Ministers pointed out the danger of a gesture which could not fail, they 
believed, to embitter an already serious situation. 

July 1.—The Foreign Minister told the press that France and Turkey, 
during the negotiations ve Alexandretta, had agreed to maintain the status 
quo in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

July 4.—It was announced that a detachment of police from Annam 
had been sent to the Paracel Islands, 100 miles south-east of Hainan, and 
it was pointed out that the islands had been part of Annam for over a 
century, and contained a meteorological station and lighthouses. 

Japanese comment on the occupation. (See Japan.) 

Signature of Treaty with Turkey and declaration and protocol r¢ 
Alexandretta. (See Turkey.) 

Sefior del Vayo arrived in Paris, accompanied by the Governor o! 
the Bank of Spain. 

July 6.—Conference at Evian re refugee problem. (See Special 
Note.) 

The Paris Court of Appeal rejected the claim of the Spanish Govern- 
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ment that gold valued at £7} million held by the Bank of France should 
be handed over to the Bank of Spain. (The gold was the balance of specie 
deposited with the Bank of France in 1931.) 

The Court found that the Bank of Spain, being a company of share- 
holders, was not a State Bank, and therefore Spain as a State was not 
involved in the case. The difficulties arising out of recent changes in 
the Charter or Statute of the Bank clearly exceeded the competence of 
the Tribunal des Référés, which was therefore right to give the Bank 
of France the right to retain the deposit until a Court competent to judge 
the issue in principle had given its decision. 

If the Bank of France were now to hand the gold to the Republican 
Government it might at some future date be compelled to make a similar 
payment to the other party. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement ve the closing of the Spanish frontier 
by the French Government. (See Spain. The Powers and Non-Inter- 
vention.) 

July 8.—Japanese Note regarding the occupation of the Paracels. 


(See Japan .) 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 28.—A decree was issued giving the Government power to 
control all wages in Germany, and to set maximum, as well as minimum, 
standards. (Hitherto the Reich Labour Trustee had been empowered 
only to fix minimum scales.) 

The Austrian News Agency stated that 726 Jewish lawyers had 
been debarred from practising in Austria, and over 700 Jewish doctors 
and politically active Catholic school-teachers had been dismissed. 

Herr Biirckel issued a denial of a report that some 1,000 Austrian 
Nazis had been sent to Dachau, and said that about roo S.A. men had 
been arrested for criminal offences since the Anschluss. 

It was officially announced that no order that all Jewish employees 
of Jewish firms should be dismissed had been issued by any responsible 
authority. (It had been reported on June 24.) 

June 30.—Herr Biirckel, in a statement for the foreign press, said 
he had to finish his task of the political and economic assimilation of 
Austria in one year. The Austrians would have to learn quickly ; his 
chief subordinates would depart on August 1, and he himself was at all 
times the supreme authority. 

He had had to construct a single organization out of a number of 
groups of illegal political warriors, who owed allegiance to no common 
—— and were each convinced that they were the saviours of 
Austria. 

_ He gave it to be understood that the local party officials who had 
given orders for the dismissal of all Jewish employees of Jewish firms had 
been suitably dealt with. 

His policy was to carry out the reunion with the minimum of arrests, 
and he gave the number of people in protective custody as 3,780, of whom 
about half were Jews. As to the anti-Jewish measures in force ‘he 
maintained that it was not permissible that any field of German life should 
be controlled by elements owing loyalty to a “ supernational ’’ com- 
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munity. He added: “ This is a revolution. The Jews may be glad 
that it is not of the French or Russian pattern.” 

Herr Biirckel also said that Herr von Schuschnigg was still in Vienna, 
but could not be released, not because he was dangerous, but on grounds 
of justice. He had deeply involved himself in the judicial murders in 
Vienna, and would have to be tried for his share in them. 

The Hapsburg property had all been confiscated because they were 
traitors. All Hapsburgs were traitors because they had kept Germany 
and Austria apart for centuries. r 

He concluded by saying: ‘‘ Thank God there has been no war in 
Czechoslovakia. We do not want a war. We want to construct.” 

July 1.—The press in Vienna reported that an order, dated June 29, 
had been issued by the “ Alliance of Austrian industrial organizations 
for the district of Vienna” confirming that given on June 24 for the 
dismissal by Jewish firms of all their Jewish, or half-Jewish employees. 
It also applied to all persons whose political attitude before the Anschluss 
rendered them “ undesirable in a Nazi workers’ community.” 

Services of intercession for Dr. Niemdéller were held in churches at 
Dahlem and elsewhere. A declaration of the Confessional Synod was 
read stating that pastors had come into conflict with Government orders 
in the performance of their duty, and the result had been arrests, expul- 
sions, and other measures, in all, more than 2,000 cases. 

july 2.—It was announced that Herr Biirckel had ordered an 
investigation into the activities of all ‘‘ commissars ’’ in private business 
in Austria and that 12 had been found to have conducted disloyally the 
businesses entrusted to them. All had been sent to Dachau. 

Rewards were offered for anyone denouncing a denunciator. (Many 
private grudges had been settled during the changes.) 

Speaking at Graz, Herr Biirckel said the unification of the two coun- 
tries had not been made over corpses, but for the most part through the 
method of a sincere fraternization. The Jewish problem, however, 
would be solved without compromise, for Jews as a supra-national race 
had qualities which made them unsuitable to participate in German 
economic or cultural affairs. 

July 4.—An order issued in Berlin gave the Chief State Commissar 
for Private Industry power to dismiss all commissars in charge of Jewish 
businesses in Austria if he were not satisfied with their conduct of their 
stewardship. 

July 5.—The Vienna trade unions were dissolved and their funds 
confiscated by the Nazi Labour Front. 

The Government ordered all Jews out of communally owned houses 
in Vienna. 

July 6.—The President of the Institute for Labour Exchange issued 
regulations for the application of the labour conscription decree of 
June 23. Labour would be conscribed for the building industry, the 
steel industry, and the metal industries, and all others (except those 
working for export) were to be regarded, in a descending order of impor- 
tance, as offering the needed reserves of labour. 

Those called up would, in the main, be unmarried men, and the 
conscription would be limited to 6 months. 

July 8.—A new marriage law was promulgated assimilating the 
regulations in Austria to those of the Reich and laying it down that 
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fom August I only civil marriages would be recognized in Austria. It 
sodified and extended the various changes in marriage practice ordained 
by the Nazi Party since 1933. 

"July 9.—A decree was issued providing for the application of a 
stem of loans and grants for the agricultural population, in order to 
yrest the flight to the towns. The existing marriage loans were con- 
verted into presents for those who remained on the land for ro years. 

A second decree abolished the Law of Entailment as from January 1, 
1939, by which certain inherited property could not be disposed of by 
the legal heir. 

July 10.—A decree was issued debarring Jews from acting as estate 
wents, accountants, tourist guides, and marriage brokers (except between 
Jews). 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 30.—The Government made a sharp potest to the Prague 
Government against insults to Herr Hitler which, they stated, were being 
ystematically taught in Czech elementary schools. Insulting songs 
about the Fiihrer had been taught at Briinn and elsewhere by teachers 
who were Civil Servants. 

July 1.—Publication of Convention re status of refugees. (See 
Great Britain. External A ffatrs.) 

A new Trade and Clearing Agreement with Poland was initialled in 
Berlin, to come into effect on September 1. It covered all trade exchanges 
na quota basis for 24 years. 

It was, in effect, a revision of the clearing agreement of March 1, 
1937, necessitated by the Anschluss. 

Conclusion of agreement with British Government re Austrian and 


Dawes and Young Loans. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

July 2.—A trade agreement was concluded with Switzerland, reducing 
the interest on private loans to 3.2 per cent. 

Semi-official comment on the settlement with Great Britain included 


ce 


expressions of satisfaction that the “ creditors’ front has been broken, 
tie Committee of Bondholders retreats into the background, and the 
Geneva Guarantee-Collectivism is dissolved.”’ 

July 4—The Italian Chief of Staff arrived in Berlin on a courtesy 

ust to the German Army. 
_ july 5.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, in an article eulogizing Mr. 
thamberlain’s policy, considered he had removed serious tensions from 
the European atmosphere. Citing the Agreement with Italy and the 
arangements re Spain the writer said that “‘ British diplomacy, through 
ts forbearance, assured diplomatic tactics, and almost inexhaustible 
servoir of crisis-bridging proposals has contributed pre-eminently to 
tolding the war of creeds within the Spanish frontiers.’”’ “ Mr. 
Chamberlain,” he added, “‘ faces facts with an extraordinary firmness and 
te wends his way among the rocks with noteworthy skill.” 

The D.A.Z., in a message from London on the British credit to Turkey 
aid a reported intention to send a British trade-mission to South-east 
“urope said that the refusal to return Germany’s colonies and the many 
‘thculties placed for political reasons in the way of German exports had 
‘reed Germany to secure for herself raw material sources and markets 
m South-east Europe. ‘‘ Whenever world trade develops along lines 
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opposed to Britain’s political goal,” the writer complained, “‘ the Govern. 
ment decides to work against the natural trend of affairs.”’ 

Details of Anglo-German Payments (Amendment) Agreement 
published in London. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

July 6.—It was announced that the agreement with the New York 
firm of Davis & Co., for the supply of Mexican oil had been signed. The 
value of the business was $10 million. 

Exodus from Brazil of German residents of Rio Grande do Sul and 
elsewhere. (See Brazil.) 

It was announced in Berlin that courses in colonial administration 
would open on October 15 at the Institute for Colonial Administration, 
so that “when the day of justice breaks a trained corps of colonial 
administrators will thus await the order of the Fiihrer.” 

It was stated that all colonial administrators would have to be 
married ; the Nazi racial theory implied a rigid separation of natives 
and Europeans. 

July 7.—Government officials’ visit to Bucarest regarding navigation 
on the Danube. (See Rumania.) 

The Secretary-General of the Turkish Foreign Office arrived in 
Berlin, with a trade delegation, and was received by the Foreign Minister. 

July 9.—Herr Hitler received Herr Henlein in Munich. 

July 11.—Herr Hitler received, at Munich, the Turkish Foreign 
Minister and the Italian Chief of the General Staff, General Pariani. _ 

The D.A.Z. published an article pleading for Anglo-German co- 
operation ; saying that Germany could never be a useful ally of Britain 
as long as she felt herself in a threatened position with multiple fronts 
to defend. The tragedy was that her efforts to secure her position were 
felt by the British as a threat. 

The crux of the tragic conflict was that an England which would not 
recognize the Continental position of Germany could not expect that 
Germany would support her overseas policy. 

Several papers, in articles attacking Czechoslovakia, complained that 
if, as reported, the Statute of Nationalities were submitted to Parliament 
without further consultation with the Sudeten Germans this would be 
contrary to the terms of the Czechoslovak communiqué of June 4, promis- 
ing that the final text of the Statute should remain open until the German 
and other groups had expressed their views on it. 

The Nachtausgabe suggested that Great Britain should intervene to 
prevent this from happening. 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 28.—The Secretary for War announced in Parliament that 
the existing Territorial anti-aircraft units, with the addition of others 
to be created, were to be formed into 5 divisions instead of two, and that 
the strength of the force would be raised from 43,000 to about 100,000. 

July 6.—Following the reception by the Prime Minister of a depu- 
tation of agricultural Members of Parliament a communiqué was issued 
stating that the meaning of the passages ve food production in his Kettering 
speech, from the defence standpoint, was that there was no need to 
embark on an artificial expansion of home production. 
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xovern- wins’ , , 
: He would never be a party to a repetition of the experiences following 


the repeal of the Corn Production Acts, and the proper course was to 
assist home agriculture to develop along its natural lines. This was 
the policy of the Government, and neither the town nor the country 
should be sacrificed to the other. 

To permit this development they had used tariffs, quotas, and direct 
assistance, and plans to help sections of the industry out of their difficulties 
were well prepared. They were convinced that stable prices depended 
on the regulation of production and importation. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 28.—Discussion between Ambassador in Rome and Italian 
Foreign Minister. (See Italy. External Affatrs.) 

June 29.—Italian inspired press statements re bombing of British 
ships in Spanish ports. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

June 30.—It was officially announced that a protocol had been 
signed by the representatives of France, Great Britain, Germany, and 
the U.S.A. providing for a new displacement limit of 45,000 tons for 
capital ships. |The existing maximum gun calibre of 16 in. would remain 
unchanged. 

The Government had informed all naval Powers with whom they 
were in treaty relations that they did not intend for the present to build 
any warship of over 40,000 tons. The two capital ships of the 1938 
programme would not exceed that tonnage. 

The Foreign Office issued a list compiled by the British agent at 
Burgos of 190 prisoners of war held by General Franco at a concentration 
camp. One hundred of them had just been moved to Palencia in readiness 
for an exchange of British and Italian prisoners between the Spanish 
Government and the Burgos Administration. 

July 1—The Convention re the status of refugees from Germany, 
signed on February 10, was issued as a White Paper. Cmd. 5780. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in Parliament that a 
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ld be settlement had been reached with the German Government re the revision 

omis- of the Payments Agreement. The basis of the settlement was that, 

rman without prejudice to the question of legal liability, the Reich Government 
would reimburse the British Government any sums paid in respect of 

1€e to their guarantees of the Austrian Guaranteed Loans, and assure the full 
service of bonds of those Loans owned by British holders on July 1, 1938. 

The settlement also confirmed the principles of an arrangement 

reached between the German representatives and the German Long-term 
Creditors Committee ve the future service of other German and Austrian 
long-term debts, by which the interest on the Dawes Loan was to be 

that reduced to 5 per cent., and that on the Young Loan to 44 per cent. 

‘hers (Existing rates were 7 and 5} per cent.) 

that The Austrian 1930 Loan interest rate was to be reduced to 5 per 

00. cent. and that of Saarbrucken City to 4} percent. An amount equivalent 

epu- to the reductions on these 4 loans would be paid into a sinking fund for 

sued the redemption of the debt. 

ring Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Kettering. (See Special Note.) 

1 to July 4.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, submitting the Anglo- 





Turkish Armaments Credit Bill to Parliament, said it was the only one 
of the 3 agreements recently concluded which required Parliamentary 
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sanction ; but it was closely related to the others concerning export and 
credit guarantees and clearing arrangements and must be considered 
in that setting. 

He said the friendship with Turkey was firmly based, and the whole 
trend of Turkish policy in recent years justified from a political point of 
view the armaments credit. 

The material to be supplied to Turkey would in no way interfere 
with their own defence requirements, and the agreement would only 
cover contracts approved by the Government. F 

He concluded by saying that the Government had not overlooked 
the desirability of promoting to the greatest possible extent their financial 
and economic relations with other foreign countries, and neither they 
nor the Turkish Government regarded this agreement in any exclusive 
sense. 

Mr. R. S. Hudson, also speaking for the Government, reminded the 
House that what differentiated the position of Turkey from other countries 
in that part of Europe was that Britain was already providing large 
markets for the products of those countries, and that they at present 
sold to the U.K. twice as much as they bought from it. 

The Bill received its second reading unopposed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied to questions on the reply 
of General Franco to the protest against the bombing of British ships. 
The Burgos authorities maintained that ports were legitimate military 
objectives, but strongly disclaimed any intention to single out British 
ships for attack. 

They proposed that a port—Almeria was suggested—should be 
agreed upon to be immune from attack, and asked for suitable guarantees 
concerning the nature of the merchandise to be admitted through it. 

They also emphasized their readiness to put forward proposals which 
might be helpful in establishing new laws of war in the future. 

Mr. Butler said he was unable to make a statement as to the outcome 
of discussions in Rome between Count Ciano and Lord Perth ve the sinking 
of British ships. Replying to questions about the Portuguese frontier oi 
Spain he said that since the withdrawal of observers in June the British 
Government had received no evidence to show that effective contro! of 
that frontier was not being maintained, and they had not felt called upon 
to make any communication on the subject to Lisbon. 

He also said they had made no formal representation or request to 
the French Government about the Pyrenees frontier. 

July 5.—A White Paper was issued giving the details of the Anglo- 
German Payments (Amendment) Agreement. Cmd. 5787. It provided 
for a reallocation of sterling by the Reichsbank to pay for German imports 
of British goods. The Agreement of November 1, 1934, was superseded 
by an arrangement under which the Reichsbank would earmark each 
quarter (to pay for British goods) an amount of £4} million, with the 
addition or subtraction of go per cent. of the excess or deficiency on al 
amount of £74 million for German exports for the preceding quarter. 

Technical and engineering products were added to the goods which 
received specially favourable treatment. 

July 6.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament re the closing 
of the Spanish frontier by the French Government. (See Spain. The 
Powers and Non-Intervention.) 
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July 7.—Mr. Chamberlain told the House of Commons that after 
receiving the report of Mr. Hodgson on the bombing of British ships he 
had found it necessary to ask the Burgos authorities to explain the exact 
meaning which they attached to a passage in their reply to the British 
protest. This was their disclaimer of any intention to make deliberate 
attacks on British vessels. 

The British Government had frequently expressed their view that 
the deliberate bombing and sinking of merchant ships had never been 
permitted by international law, and still less the machine-gunning of their 
bridges and decks. 

The Burgos authorities had intimated their intention to make 
practical proposals with the object of humanizing warfare. The Govern- 
ment would give any such proposals their sympathetic consideration. 

Examination of the offer of a safe port at Almeria had revealed 
difficulties, such as a deficiency in the facilities proposed for the dis- 
charging of vessels and communication with the rest of Spain, and other 
factors. The Government now had under consideration the views of the 
British shipping interests on the subject. 


Hungary 

July 6—The Budapest Court of Appeal dismissed an appeal by 
Major Szalasi, and increased his sentence from 8 months to 3 years’ penal 
servitude, to be followed by 5 years’ loss of civil rights. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 4.—Signor Mussolini, speaking in the area reclaimed from the 
Pontine marshes, the Agro-Pontino, declared that the harvest was going to 
be superior in quality to that of 1937, and little inferior to it in quantity. 

The Italian people would have the bread they needed, but if there 
had been a deficiency they would have never, never humbled themselves 
to beg for aid from the so-called “‘ demoplutocracies.”’ 

He accused people abroad of spreading reports that the harvest 
would be poor, and described their speculations as an attack on Italy 
as base and ridiculous as the sanctions campaign. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 28.—Count Ciano received the British Ambassador, who drew 
the Government’s attention to the growing concern felt in London at 
the sinking of British ships off the coast of Spain. He was understood to 
have asked that Signor Mussolini should use his influence with General 
Franco to stop the attacks. 

Count Ciano was understood to have pointed out that the airmen 
were under the General’s sole authority, but that the Government would 
certainly use what influence they had towards securing an abatement of 
the attacks. 

_ June 29.—Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d’Italia, said that, on the 
British Ambassador’s visit “‘ doubtless Lord Perth will have said a few 
calm words about the situation which has been created by the bombard- 
ment of the Red Spanish ports by Nationalist aeroplanes, and which 
Provides some people with food for strange speculations.” 
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He went on, “ We can say with preciseness what Count Ciano 
replied. His answer was not improvised for the occasion, but was based 
on the conception of the main lines of Italian policy and the real military 
and political conditions in Nationalist Spain. The first element of 
relations which have been created between Italy and Nationalist Spain 
is one of full respect for Spain’s political independence . . . though 
Italy has not failed to exercise a discreet influence with the Nationalists 
in the sense of moderation and in the cause of international collaboration, 
in so far as the law of respect allows, such an influence has limits, which 
are easily perceptible, and which Italy would not think of transgressing.” 

Signor Gayda stated that General Franco had already given orders 
that British ships were not to be attacked outside harbours (“ in navi- 
gazione’’) and that, so far as possible, discrimination should be exercised 
in favour of the British flag in Republican ports. He had also consented 
to the designation of free ports for the use of genuine commercial traffic 
flying the international flag. 

July 5.—Signature of Trade Treaty with Japan and Manchukuo. 
(See Japan.) Also of Treaty of Friendship and Trade with Manchukuo. 
(See Manchukuo.) 

July 6.—Signor Gayda’s views on the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee’s work, and the intervention of other countries. (See Spain. The 
Powers and Non-Intervention.) 


July 8.—Signor Gayda’s comments on the acceptance of the plan 
for withdrawing volunteers from Spain. (See Spain. The Powers and 
Non-Intervention.) 

July 9.—Signor Mussolini, in a preface written on July 1 to a collec- 
tion of the minutes of the Fascist Council for the past 5 years, said that 
the period covered had been one of trial and testing for the great institu- 
tions of the régime, the militia, the corporations, and the Party itself, and 
the result had been a triumph for all. 

He then dealt with the war in Spain, saying that they had scarcely 
had time to salute the victory over the “ coalition of Geneva” when 
““an appeal reached us from the other side of the Mediterranean which 
could not be left unanswered. After the Bolshevists had made the war 
in Spain their affair the battalions which had returned from the conquest 
of the Empire were re-formed, and their new exploits will go down to 
history, coupled with the names of Malaga, Guadalajara, Santander, 
Bilbao, and Tortosa.” 

Victory was now in the grasp of General Franco, an event of enormous 
historical importance. “‘ It is the first time,’’ he went on, “ but will it 
be the last ? that the Blackshirts have faced the forces of Bolshevism on 
an international ground. It has been the first encounter between the 
two revolutions, that of the last century (Bolshevism, too, is a reactionary 
involution) and our own. We do not know whether this meeting may not 
develop tomorrow on a European or on a world-wide scale. What we 
do know is that Fascism does not fear the struggle which must be decisive 
for the fate of the Continent.” 

July 11.—Press reports of activities of Italian Air Force in Spain. 
Republican charges against Italy ve her “‘ volunteers” in Spain. (See 
Spain. The Powers and Non-Intervention.) 
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Japan 

June 28.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement to the Cabinet, said 
that an atmosphere favouring a peace move was apparently beginning to 
prevail in Chinese Government quarters as a result of the Japanese drive 
on Hankow. Japan, however, must go ahead with her fixed policy. 

The British Ambassador inquired at the Foreign Office about Japan’s 
intentions towards Hainan. 

July 1—The War Minister told the press that the Army was irre- 
vocably determined to fight till Chiang Kai-shek’s régime was completely 
destroyed. 

He was also reported to have told the press at Nagoya that the 
conflict should be regarded as ‘‘a protracted struggle for the recon- 
struction of the continent.’”’ The word “ reconstruction ’’’ should not 
be misunderstood abroad, he said, since Japan would respect existing 
foreign rights and interests. No war in which Japan had ever been 
engaged was so complicated as this one, one complication being that 
while the conflict was going on Japan had to engage in constructive 
work in China. 

The War Office announced that the Soviet General Lyushkoff, head 
of the G.P.U. in the Far East, had crossed the frontier into Manchukuo 
on June 13 and sought the protection of the Japanese. In a signed 
statement to the Japanese press General Lyushkoff declared that Leninism 
was dead in the U.S.S.R. and that all proceedings against alleged ‘‘ enemies 
of the people ”’ (in the investigation of which he had been engaged) were 
based on deliberate fabrications by Stalin, who systematically planned 
to “ liquidate ”’ his rivals. 

He also said the Red Army east of Lake Baikal consisted of 400,000 
men, with 2,000 aircraft, and there were go submarines at Vladivostok 
and other ports. 

July 2.—Conclusion of trade agreement with Australia. (See 
Australia.) 

The Naval Section of Imperial H.Q. issued a statement claiming the 
destruction during June of 128 Chinese munitions factories and “ military 
establishments,”” and of 5 warships and 40 aircraft. Japanese losses of 
aircraft were 4 only. 

The total of Chinese aircraft destroyed since the war began was 
Sg8, and a further 116 were believed to have been destroyed. Japanese 
losses totalled 88. 

July 4.—The Tokyo press described the French occupation of the 
Paracel Islands as illegal, as it ‘‘ violates the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of China,” 

July 5.—A Treaty was signed in Tokyo between Japan, Manchukuo, 
and Italy, for “‘ regulating trade and payment between Italy, on the one 
hand, and Japan and Manchukuo, on the other.” 

It provided for a barter arrangement whereby Japan and Manchukuo 
would take goods from Italy of a value equal to that of their sales to 
Italy, 7.e., 150 million lire. It represented a trebling of the total value 
of the trade between them in 1937. 

A Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation between 
Manchukuo and Italy was also signed. 

July 6.—The Prime Minister told the press that Japan did not intend 
to oust British influence from China, though Britain was apparently 
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sceptical on that point. The Government, he said, were taking measures 
both diplomatic and economic, to persuade third Powers to suspen 
their assistance to Chiang Kai-shek. 

The refusal to admit foreigners to North China was only a tempora 
measure, and at the proper time they would be able to resume busines 
as usual. 

There was no hope of mediation being accepted by Japan. Chiang 
Kai-shek had attained his position with Soviet assistance, but had no 
hesitated to oust the Communists later by a stroke Lately he had 
turned to Russia for help. 

A statesman of such inconsistency could not be chosen as a part 
to peace negotiations, nor could the Chinese Government be regarded a 
the central government of China even if Chiang resigned and was replaced 
by a pro-Japanese statesman. 

General Hata’s statement at Shanghai. (See Sino-Japanese War 
Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley.) 

July 7.—The Emperor, in a message to the nation, said that during 
the year since hostilities began “ the war situation has greatly improvec 
. . . Permanent peace in the Far East cannot possibly be ensured unles 
evils of long standing are eliminated, while the attainment of the pros 
perity of China and Japan through closer co-operation will contribute 
to the maintenance of world peace. We are confident that our people wi 
achieve this result by concentrating their whole strength on the necessary 


measures, enduring the inevitable hardships and performing their respec- 


tive duties in co-operation with the Government.” 

The official figures of the cost of the war, as given in the Specia 
China Estimates, were 7,380 million yen (say £430 million). 

July 8.—It was learnt that the Government had handed to the 
French Ambassador a Note drawing attention to the fact that the station- 
ing of Annamite police in the Paracels was likely to give rise to misunder- 
standing with Japanese who for over Io years had been collecting seaweed 
and guano there. 

It recalled that in September, 1937 the French Ambassador had 
informed the Japanese authorities that, while France had been negotiating 
with China about the sovereignty of the islands for 5 years, she had no 
intention of occupying them until a settlement of this question had been 
reached. The occupation ran counter to this assurance, and was dis- 
turbing to Japan owing to the fact that the islands lay within the zone o! 
her “ blockade ”’ of the South China coast. 


Manchukuo 

July 5.—Trade Treaty with Italy signed in Tokyo. (See Japan. 
A Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation with Italy was also 
signed. 


Memel Territory 


June 28.—Nazis and Lithuanian dock workers fought in the streets 
of the city, and a boy was killed. (About 7,000 Germans had assembled 
to greet the arrival of a German steamer, and were singing Nazi songs 
when the crew of a Lithuanian ship turned fire-hoses on them. The 
police had to open fire to disperse the crowd.) 
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Mexico 
July 6.—Signature of agreement for supply of oil to Germany by 
Davis & Co., of New York. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 


The Netherlands 

July 1.—The Government accepted the British invitation to appoint 
international observers to enquire into the bombing of towns in Spain, 
provided both sides in the war desired it. 


Norway 

June 28.—The Norwegian Shipowners’ Association was informed 
by the Burgos Government that General Franco would institute reprisals 
against owners who sent their ships to Spanish Republican ports; all 
ships belonging to firms which sent even one vessel to such ports would 
be boycotted. 


Palestine 

June 28.—Demonstrations occurred in Jerusalem and elsewhere to 
protest against the sentence of death passed on a Jewish Revisionist, 
aged 18, for firing on a bus. In Jerusalem the curfew was imposed. 

June 29.—The condemned man was hanged at Acre. Curfew was 
imposed at Telaviv owing to further demonstrations. The Jewish 
National Council of Palestine and the Chief Rabbinate issued an appeal 
for the maintenance of order and the preservation of calm. 

June 30.—A curfew was imposed on part of the Acre district, adjacent 
to the Lebanon frontier, and on the whole of the Safed sub-district except 
the Jewish settlements, in order to facilitate the protection of the frontier 
fence (Tegart’s wall). 

Cases of bomb throwing were reported, and 7 Jews were wounded 
at Tiberias. 

Closing of the Syrian frontier. (See Syria and the Lebanon.) 

july 1—More murders were reported, and attacks were made on 
traffic and on Jewish settlements near Jerusalem. 

July 3.—A British constable was wounded near Nazareth, and several 
cases of sniping occurred. A bomb thrown at Tiberias wounded 3 Jews. 

July 4.—Inter-racial fighting in Jerusalem and at Telaviv resulted in 
5 Arabs and one Jew being killed and several wounded. There were also 
three engagements between troops and Arab bands near Tulkarm and 
north-west of Ramallah. Two armed Arabs were killed. 

The curfew was imposed in Jerusalem, and 2 Jews were arrested in 
connection with a bomb attack on an Arab bus. 

July 5.—Five Jews were killed, 2 in Jerusalem and 3 at Tulkarm. 

The Military Court at Haifa sentenced 2 Arabs to death for carrying 
arms. 

All the Hebrew daily papers condemned the action of the Jewish 
terrorists, some of them pointing out that blows at simple fellahin were 
folly, as they did not touch the Arab leaders responsible for the murders. 

_ July 6.—A bomb thrown at Telaviv killed 2 people, and at Haifa 
serious rioting, following the throwing of a bomb, led to 18 Arabs and 
2 Jews being killed, and over 50 people being wounded. 
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British troops killed 9 Arabs when a band attacked the pipe line at 
Beisan. 

Four Arabs were sentenced to death at Jerusalem for setting fire to a 
mill near Lydda, after locking up the 3 occupants inside it. 

July 7——A bomb was thrown into a crowd of Arabs in Jerusalem, 
killing one, and at Haifa Arabs stoned a Jewish bus. H.M.S. Emerald 
arrived in the port. 

Two armed Arabs were killed while attacking Jewish colonies. An 
Indian from Bombay was killed when a car was fired at on the coast road 
north of Telaviv. 

Troops engaged a large band of Arabs from Transjordan in the 
Jordan valley near Jeftlik. At Nazareth a bomb was thrown at a police 
officer. 

The High Commissioner received the former Mayor of Jerusalem, 
Ragheb bey Nashashibi, and other Arab leaders, who protested against 
premeditated attacks by Jews on Arabs, and urged the Government to 
show no discrimination in hunting down and punishing all guilty of 
outrages. 

Two leaders and several members of the Jewish Revisionist Party 
at Haifa were arrested. ‘ 

July 8.—H.M.S. Repulse relieved Emerald at Haifa and landed 
marines to assist in policing the town. 

A bomb thrown at a bus in Jerusalem killed 4 Arabs and seriously 
wounded 7. 

Three Arab villagers were killed near Nazareth, and 9 cases of 
sniping were reported, against troops and police in Samaria and against 
Jewish colonies. Sabotage of railway, telephone, and other Government 
property continued. 

The Jewish Agency for Palestine, in a statement signed by Dr. 
Weizmann, appealed for self-restraint. Legitimate self-defence, dis- 
cipline, and constructive work were the best reply to Arab terrorism, and 
the overwhelming majority of Palestine Jewry was determined to main- 
tain the principle of non-retaliation. 

July 9.—Nine cases of sniping were reported, and at Tiberias Arabs 
fired into a Jewish café and wounded 3 people. Two Jews were stabbed 
near Jaffa. 

An Arab band opened fire on the Assistant District Commissioner 
for Galilee while he was investigating an attack on a Jewish bus near 
Safed. No one was hit. 

July 10.—A bomb wounded 3 people in the Jewish quarter of 
Jerusalem, and one thrown at a Jewish bus near Haifa killed 1, and 
injured 17 people. Two Jews were shot at and wounded in the same 
area. 
It was announced that an infantry brigade was leaving England 
in the autumn, and that two battalions stationed in Egypt were coming 
to Jerusalem immediately. 

Troops were sent to a Jewish colony in Samaria to repel an attack 
by an armed band 300 strong in which three Jews were wounded. 

Many arrests of Revisionists were reported. 

A conference in Jerusalem called by the Jewish National Council, 
attended by all parties except the Revisionists, appointed a committee 
to devise measures for the preservation of discipline. 
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July 11.—Twelve deaths were reported as the result of terrorist 
outbreaks at Haifa, Tiberias, and other places. Jewish colonies were 
attacked, and many cases of arson occurred. At Tulkarm an Arab 
police inspector was shot dead in a shop, and between there and Nablus 
a land mine wounded a British officer and a private. 

Curfews were imposed at Tulkarm, Nazareth, Safed, and Acre. 

Troops and police engaged armed Arabs near Dabburiya. 


Paraguay 
July 9.—Conclusion of agreement for arbitration on the frontier 
dispute with Bolivia. (See Bolivia.) 


Poland 

June 28.—The Kunjer Polski published, ‘‘ with authority,” a state- 
ment denying that important diplomatic conversations ve French-Polish- 
Czech relations had recently been held in Warsaw. The meetings between 
Colonel Beck and a number of Ambassadors (the Polish Ambassadors to 
France and Russia, and the Ambassadors of Germany, Great Britain, and 
France) had no special importance, and “‘ they were not concerned with 
any proposals made by the French Government to Poland about Czecho- 
slovakia.” 

June 30.—Direct railway communication with Lithuania was 
restored, and post, telegraph, and telephone services were reopened. 

July 1—Conclusion of Trade Agreement with Germany. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 

It was announced in Warsaw that the discussions re the trade agree- 
ment had been conducted in a friendly atmosphere and “ with full com- 
prehension of the common interests resulting from the annexation of 
Austria by the Reich.” 

It was expected that “‘ commercial relations between Poland and the 
Reich will continue to grow.”’ 

July 8.—The National Defence Council decided to create a new 
department at the Ministry of Industry and Commerce to control the 
supply and distribution of raw materials, so that the needs of the defence 
industries could be met with as little disruption as possible to other 
industries dependent upon home-produced or imported raw materials. 

July 11.—The Gazeta Polska, in an article entitled “‘ No change in 
Czechoslovakia,” accused Prague of shirking the fundamental issues 
involved in the settlement of the minorities’ problem, and warned its 
readers not to mistake the lull in that country as indicating any improve- 
ment in the situation there. 

_ The press generally, however, adopted a friendly attitude towards 
Czechoslovakia. 


Rumania 


July 1—The president of the All for the Fatherland Party and 
12 members were sentenced to 7 years’ imprisonment by the Bucarest 
Military Tribunal for plotting against the social order and taking part 
ina banned political organization. Four others received shorter terms. 
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July 7.—A German Foreign Office official and one of the Ministry 
of Communications arrived in Bucarest and saw the Foreign Minister 
regarding the working of the European Commission of the Danube and 
the International Commission of the Danube. 


Sanjak of Alexandretta 

June 28.—The French and Turkish authorities were understood to 
have agreed on an equal distribution of their troops in the Sanjak, i.c., 
2,500 of each, and in addition 1,000 men raised locally, who would be 
responsible for order after the French and Turks had withdrawn. 

Until the Constitution was functioning normally responsibility for 
keeping order would remain with the French. The Turkish troops 
would be stationed in the areas with a predominantly Turkish population. 

July 3.—The French and Turkish military delegates signed at 
Antioch the convention and protocol providing for the co-operation of 
their troops in the maintenance of order. 

july 4.—Signature in Angora of declaration and protocol re the 
Sanjak. (See Turkey.) 


Spain 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 28.—Alicante was again bombed, and 4 Junker aircraft raided 
the outskirts of Barcelona. 

June 30.—Badalona, near Barcelona, was raided by to planes and 
60 people killed. Several factories under French ownership were 


damaged. 

July 1.—The insurgents captured Bechi, 25 miles north of Valencia. 

A proclamation was issued in Valencia urging the people to “ convert 
every tree into a barricade, every house into a fort, and every hill into a 
stronghold. Clear the drones and traitors from behind the lines.” 
It was signed by the Communist Army leader ‘“ E] Campesino”’ (the 
Peasant) and Sefior el Campo, a political commissar. 

A secret meeting of the Cabinet Committee of the Cortes (composed 
of 21 Deputies) gave the Government a vote of confidence and recom- 
mended the continuance of the policy approved by Parliament at its 
meeting at Mont Serrat in February. 

July 3.—Massed air and land attacks by General Franco's troops 
resulted in progress on the road just south-east of Teruel and in Castellon 
on the road between Castellon port and Sagunto. In the latter sector 
General Valino reached the outskirts of Tales, only 17 miles from Sagunto. 

July 4.—Air raids on places just outside Barcelona caused 25 deaths 
and much damage to property. 

July 5.—General Franco’s forces captured Burriana, a port 10 miles 
south of Castellon. 

July 6.—General Miaja, in an appeal to the people of Valencia to 
take a firm stand said, “‘ it is difficult to fight against a people who are 
determined not to be beaten. A war is neither lost nor won until the 
last battle.” 

General Franco’s forces reached the outskirts of Nules, half way 
between Castellon and Sagunto. 
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Saragossa reports claimed that bombers from Majorca had put out 
of action at Cartagena on June 17 the cruisers Libertad and Miguel de 
Cervantes and the destroyer Admiral Valdes. 

July 8.—The insurgents captured Nules. Salamanca and Burgos 
communigués accused the “ Reds” of dynamiting both that town and 
Burriana before retreating, and of destroying churches and other 
buildings. 

July 9.—Valencia was raided, and the outlying parts of Barcelona, 
including Badalona, were also bombed. 

July 10.—Valencia port and several villages on the road to the 
coast south of the city were bombed. 

July 11.—Heavy fighting brought the insurgents nearly to Segorbe, 
on the Teruel-Sagunto road, and all the villages on the road were bombed 
continually from the air. The seaboard from Nules to Sagunto was also 
bombed frequently. 

The Republican Government called up men reaching the age of 17 
luring the year. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 28.—A semi-official statement issued at Burgos to all the 
papers asked “‘ what advantage can Spain expect to obtain by attacking 
British ships, apart from the wanton pleasure of damaging the interests 
of a friendly nation whose Government are giving such generous support 
to the cause of peace, and with which Spain desires to preserve and 
intensify her friendly relations ? ” 

It went on to say that they were not so foolish as to compromise a 
friendship they cherished to its full value. “‘ We do not bombard enemy 
ports and ships unloading therein out of a spirit of aggression, but for 
reasons of legitimate self-defence.”’ 

The authorities at Burgos alleged that a great deal of war material 
was being unloaded daily in the Republican ports, and refused to admit 
that any ship had been bombed solely because it was British. 

Threat of boycott of Norwegian steamers by Burgos Government. 
(See Norway.) 

June 29.—Italian inspired press statement as to offers made by 
General Franco in connection with the attacks on British ships. (See 
Italy. External Affairs.) 

June 30.—General Franco’s Ambassador to the Vatican received by 
the Pope. (See Vatican City.) 

_ The Republican Government transmitted a Note to the British 
Government calling attention to the bombing of the town of Blanes, and 
asking for a neutral commission to be sent to investigate. 

_ Exchange of British prisoners held by General Franco. (See Great 
Britain. External Affairs.) 

July 4.—Statement in Parliament ve General Franco’s reply to pro- 
if - bombing of British ships. (See Great Britain. External 
Affairs. 

_ Sefior del Vayo and the Governor of the Bank of Spain in Paris. 
See France. External Affairs.) 

July 6.—Finding of the Paris Court of Appeal in the case of the gold 

deposited in the Bank of France. (See France. External Affairs.) 
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July 7.—The Republican Government were understood to be strongly 
opposed to the proposal of General Franco that one port should be desig. 
nated for the unloading of neutral ships in Republican territory. Officials 
in Barcelona stated that the establishment of such a port would be highly 
irregular and illegal, and it was not for insurgents against the only trye 
Government of Spain to offer it privileges. ' 

Apart from this, one port, especially a small one, would not suffice 
to feed the 10 million people in Republican Spain. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement ve the bombing of British ships. (See 
Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 


June 28.—Charges made by General Franco that 12 British ships 
had been carrying illegal supplies to Republican ports were officially 
denied in London. A full investigation by the British Government and 
by the Non-Intervention Board had shown that there was no truth in the 
charge. Also, of the 12 ships mentioned one was French, and one had 
been engaged in trade with ports in insurgent territory. 

July 4.—Statements in Parliament by the British Under-Secretary 
ve control of Portuguese frontier. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

July 6.—Italian press comment on the work of the Non-Intervention 
Committee represented the assistance given to General Franco by Italy 
and Germany simply as an effort to prevent the previous intervention in 
favour of Barcelona from becoming effective. 

Signor Gayda stated that the Italian infantry, or a large part of it, 
had been withdrawn from the line after the Ebro offensive in preparation 
for their withdrawal from Spain, and that they had been brought into 
action again only after the evidence of fresh supplies of men and materia! 
coming to the Republicans via France had been amply verified. 

Replying to questions in Parliament re the closing of the Pyrenees 
frontier, Mr. Chamberlain said that in the course of normal interchanges 
of view with the French Government, H.M. Government had stressed the 
desirability of avoiding action which would interfere with the execution 
of the non-intervention plan, but had never suggested that the French 
Government, in present circumstances, should take unilateral action in 
closing the frontier. 

The French action was ‘an independent decision of the French 
Government.” 

July 8.—Signor Gayda, writing in his paper, welcomed the acceptance 
of the plan for the withdrawal of volunteers, but said that ‘ prudence 
and experience warn us to be cautious in our forecasts. It is significant 
that even in the best-intentioned quarters in Paris nothing substantial 
is expected to be done before Christmas. In 6 months there is time for 
a lot of water to flow under the bridges, and for much to happen both on 
land and sea.”’ 

He suggested that further symptoms of trouble were appearing n 
the agitation by the French Left to get the Pyrenees frontier re-opened, 
and assumed that the Barcelona Government would put up all sorts 0! 
obstructions to prevent the plan becoming effective. 

July 9.—It was officially announced in Barcelona, after a meeting 
of the Cabinet, that the problems raised by the British plan for the with- 
drawal of volunteers would be examined in the same spirit as had inspired 
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all Governments since July 18, 1936, i.e., the Cabinet’s attitude would 
be adjusted as far as possible ‘‘ to the general interests of peace, for which 
the Spanish Government have made more sacrifices during the last 2 years 
than any other Government.” 

July 11.—Reports from Saragossa, published by the Stampa of 
Turin, stated that the Italian air squadrons had performed 2,398 flights 
in Spain in April, 2,064 in May, and 3,103 in June. The number of 
tons of explosives dropped was 291 in April, 381 in May, and 718 in 
June. 

' On April 1, 164 aeroplanes had been engaged in g different actions, 
and on May 10, 195 in 14 separate actions. 

No mention of losses was made, and no reference to attacks on ships. 

The Republican Government published a Note, alleging that the 
Italian Government intended to keep troops in General Franco’s Foreign 
Legion under assumed names, and had also landed many troops and 
ams in Spanish ports in recent months. The Note was handed to the 
British Foreign Office for information and communication to the Non- 
Intervention Committee. 

It declared that the Italians had informed General Franco of the 
necessity to yield to British pressure in the matter of the withdrawal 
of the Italians without this measure extending to the war material 
employed at present by the Italian Divisions. Following conversations 
between the General and the Italian Ambassador and the Chief of the 
Italian forces it had been decided that if Italy were forced to yield to 
British pressure some 10,000 men, most of them incapacitated, would be 
transferred to Italy. The rest would be incorporated into the Spanish 
Legion as volunteers, and would wear the uniforms of the Tercio, but 
would be commanded by Italian officers. The same method would be 
used for the air forces. 

The advisers of the Italian General Staff would remain at their posts 
at the H.O. of General Franco, but would pass as Attachés of the Embassy 
and wear civilian dress. 

The Note also alleged that several hundred Italian airmen landed 
at Nationalist ports in April and May, and that the Tetuan Air Force 
was commanded by an Italian. Details were given of war material 
ariving at Seville, Cadiz, etc., in May and June, and of the arrival of 
talian technicians. 

The number of Italians at Palma in April was given as 9,000. 


THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE. 


June 28.—The Sub-Committee discussed the financing of the scheme 
for withdrawal of volunteers and the British, French, German, and Italian 
delegates stated that their Governments were prepared to pay one-fifth 
the general cost of this, estimated at between {1 million and £1,500,000. 
This covered the establishment of camps in Spain, the maintenance 
tere of the volunteers and staff, and general expenses.) 

They also agreed to pay a quarter of such sum as might be required 
'0 provide the Board with the amount needed for these purposes after 
Payment by Russia of the contribution which she was prepared to make 
owards the cost of the “‘ international mechanism ” needed for the with- 

_ The Soviet Government refused to pay more than the strictly 
nternational expenses, and nothing towards the cost, for instance, of 
upping the volunteers home. 
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The second part of the whole cost of the scheme covered this latter 
item, estimated to amount to £750,000, and this was to be borne mainly 
by the countries of the volunteers. i 

The Soviet delegate complained that the decisions of the Committee 
had been progressively whittled down ; sea control had gone with the 
abolition of the naval patrol, and the first British plan for withdrawing 
volunteers had been softened down out of all recognition. : 

He suggested that all the purely administrative expenses of the 
British plan should be divided into 6 parts—one each to be paid by the 
five great Powers, and the sixth shared among the smaller Powers on the 
Committee. 

The actual maintenance of the foreign combatants, after counting 
and before embarcation, should be paid by the Burgos and Barcelona 
commands. 

June 30.—The Sub-Committee agreed on the details of the plan, and 
after discussion reduced the special costs of the new scheme for super- 
vision at 8 ports to £400,000. The Soviet delegate wished for observers 
to be stationed in 20 or 25 Spanish ports permanently, whereas all the 
other delegates agreed that constant supervision (and not constant 
presence) would be adequate. 

July 5.—The Non-Intervention Committee met, with Lord Halifax 
in the chair, 26 nations being represented. The representatives of 
France, Great Britain, Germany, and Italy handed to the Secretary 
cheques for £12,500 each to allow the Non-Intervention Board to begin 
the administrative preparations for putting the scheme into effect. 

Lord Halifax described it as “‘ a scheme for reaffirming and strength- 
ening the Non-Intervention Agreement, for withdrawing foreign com- 
batants from both sides, for granting in certain circumstances belligerent 
rights to both commands, and for strengthening the observation oi 
Spanish frontiers by land and by sea.”’ It was “‘ a complicated form of 
real international co-operation.” 

The Soviet delegate emphasized the importance of control by sea 
being at least as effective as control by land, but accepted personally the 
drafting of the clause ve frontier control, subject to the approval of his 
Government. 

What he wanted was the maintenance of a continual balance between 
land and sea control. If it were found that for reasons of finance the 
observation at the ports could be introduced only gradually then the 
control on the land frontiers should also be introduced gradually. 

After a discussion on the draft, in which this argument was taken 
into consideration, the Committee adopted a Resolution, by which the 
26 Governments reaffirmed and extended the Non-Intervention Agree: 
ment, provided for the withdrawal of volunteers, for the grant in certain 
circumstances of belligerent rights to the two parties in Spain, and for 
the observation of the Spanish frontiers by land aad sea. (See Special 


Note on page 11.) 


Syria and the Lebanon 
June 30.—The French High Commissioner ordered the closing * 
night of the frontier between the Mandated Territory and Palestine. 
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urkey 

June 28.—The Kamutay approved unanimously the credits agree- 
sent with Great Britain signed on May 27. 

June 29.—The Kamutay passed a Bill granting an amnesty to all 
political offenders condemned by revolutionary tribunals. 

July 1.—French Foreign Minister’s statement ve Alexandretta. 
(See France. External Affatrs.) 

July 4.—The Anglo-Turkish Armaments Credit Bill in Parliament. 
See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Three instruments were signed in Angora. (1) A new Treaty of 


(2) A declaration whereby they undertook to apply the new 
status in the Sanjak on the basis of the preponderance of the Turkish 
lement, but on the understanding that Turkey had no territorial claim. 
t also dealt with the relations between Turkey and the Syrian and 
ebanese Republic. (3) A protocol re the rights and interests of persons 
{ Turkish, Syrian, or Lebanese origin residing in the country of the other 
arty and wishing to adopt the nationality of their country of residence. 


S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 30.—The President, speaking to the National Education 
Association in New York, predicted that history would give his Adminis- 
tration credit for balancing its “ long-range Budget,” a sheet which 
would show “‘ the survival values for our population and for our demo- 
cratic way of living balanced against what we have paid for them.” 

Emphasizing the necessity of keeping education intellectually free 
he said that “‘ when the clock of civilization can be turned back by 


and art, an added burden is placed upon those countries where the torch 
of free thought and free learning still burns bright.” 

The ultimate victory was with democracy, and through democracy 
with education, “ for no people can be kept eternally ignorant or eternally 
enslaved.”’ 

The financial year closed with a deficit of $1,459 million in the books 
ofthe Treasury. Revenue totalled $6,242 million, $79 million less than 
the estimate. 

July 1.—The War Department announced that orders had just been 

placed for 98 new aircraft and additional engines, etc., to complete the 
programme providing for a total of 2,320 first-line aircraft by July 1, 
1940. (Since July 1, 1937, 588 had already been ordered.) 

A statement issued by the Secretary of the Treasury showed that 
éxpenditure in 1937-38 was $292 million more than estimated. The 
otal spent on recovery relief was $2,264 million. 

The gross public debt on June 30 was $37,165 million, an increase 

of $740 million. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 30.—The State Department, referring to the increase in the 
‘eaty limit for battleship tonnage, said that “ When it is decided to 
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build larger capital ships these limits are, from a technical point of view, 
believed most nearly to correspond with the naval defence needs of the 
United States.”’ 

The Navy Department stated that the signing of the protocol would 
have no effect on the 4 battleships shortly to be constructed under the 
naval expansion programme. They would carry 16-in. guns. 


U.S.S.R. 

July 1.—The Government decreed the issue of a new 20-year Joan 
of 5,000 million roubles for ‘‘ economic and cultural needs in 1938 and 
reinforcement of the country’s defences.”’ Half would bear interest at 
4 per cent., and the other half was to be a lottery. 

Japanese announcement re arrest in Manchukuo of General! Lyushkoff, 
(See Japan.) 

July 5.—Soviet attitude towards control of Spanish frontiers in the 
revised British plan. (See Spain. The Non-Intervention Committee.) 


Vatican City 

June 30.—The first Ambassador of General Franco presented his 
Letters of Credence to the Pope, who sent a message to the General, 
emphasizing his appreciation of the latter’s promise to limit as far as 
possible the sufferings due to the war. 

July 1.—It was learnt that the Pope had sent a message to the 
Japanese Government requesting them as far as possible to spare non- 
combatants in the air raids in China. 
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